Tribuna tiaft wrttar 

T HIS IS A TALE of opposites attracting, of jus¬ 
tice hard won. and of a friendship that blos¬ 
somed through the years despite all odds. 

On one sidei$.a comparatively rich white lawyer 
named John fra vlorX hi the other is a poor black man 
named Aaron Owens, whom Taylor put behind bars 
for life for a brutal shotgun double murder two dec¬ 
odes ago. 

Taylor was a hot prosecutor, the Alameda Coun¬ 
ty district attorney's best. He nailed Owens easily, 
leaving no doubt in the jurors' minds with pinpoint 
witness descriptions and bloody evidence. 

The only trouble was that Owens was innocent. 
And ho almost died for the mistake. 

Had the killings happened just months earlier, 
Owens probably would have been sentenced to choke 
in the gas chamber. But as fate would have it, the 
state Supreme Court overturned the death penally 


that year — 1972 — and Owens wound up instead 
doing a life term in San Quentin state prison. 

That meant that nine long years later, when Tay¬ 
lor went to Owens’ parole hearing to make sure the 
* murderer" wouldn’t be freed, the then-convict was 
able to look Taylor straight in the face for the first 
time since his arrest. And Owens was able to say one 
simple thing he had never seriously told him: "I didn t 
do it.” 

"I said, Right — save it for the other cons.’” 
Taylor said recently in the Walnut Creek office where 
he now has a private law practice. "But then 1 looked 
in his eyes, and suddenly I could see lie was telling the 
truth. 

• And I thought, 'Oh, my God.’ ” 

Thus began a legal roller coaster that resulted, 
two years later in 1981, in Taylor winning a court¬ 
room fight to get Owens freed. And today, almost 
exactly 20 years after the messy May 13. 1972, 
drug-killing that sent them both on a collision 


course with fate, they are fast friends. 

They go to Oakland A s baseball games together 
Thev share a beer now and then, or catch lunch on the 
lawn at some local park. They toy with writing a book 
about their lives, and Taylor helps Owens out whenev 
er he needs a lawyer. 

Owens, well-muscled and lean at the age of 49 
still lives much as he did before: He rents a tiny 
□partment west of San Pablo Avenue on the tattered 
side of Berkeley, where he earns a small income 
caring for a quadriplegic woman 

And Taylor, a slimmer man of 50 who sports a 
neat, gray beard, lives as he always did. in a big housc 
in the Eastbay hills, married to a local judge. He 
wants for little and picks and chooses legal cases 
from his sparkling Walnut Creek office. 

But when the two get together, the walls of mon¬ 
ey, attitude and racism that would divide lesser men 
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(Tbnrbiurd /rum I’agr A-l 
r^elt away 

i "Rev, bro . ’ Tuylru snapped 
Jokingly Owens walked Into 
hto'ofnro on h recent warm al- 
IflMfton hall an hour latu. ait 
h yaf ten i*. ' You (wasting Uiw 1 ' 

**|^DJCir eyes met, an clear ami 
aPMMKkrstandlng «■ that day in 
Stfh (Juan(In when Owen* 
shirked Taylor with the truth 
jind they both grinned widely 

"'■Ypu’re an a»* . and you 

.itwuv.% were, Owen* roared, 
slipping Taylor on the arm 
• good to ace you. too 

I^Tfri it think that in all those 

S prison vwirs. Owen* would 
developed an insurnmunUi- 
tagjj**entm«t»t against the man 
wEmiui htm away But there* 
i(|jn» trace 

!7ir.)uHl figur'd he wn* a sharp 
lawyer doing what the system 
told him to," Owens said I hate 
hjlvmg donr time, and that ron- 
vitUon will haunt me the rest ol 
npy life, but John I* not the one to 
Name 

I prefer to think John is the 
one tvho got me out " 


Parallel thoughts 

The irony of their friendship Is 

not lent on them 

Yeah he* a rich man and 
I’m a poor man But we re right 
there, close " Owens said, hold¬ 
ing up both hands naxt to each 
other "Wo don’t neud to be on 
Ihe same side of life to under¬ 
stand each other ” 

Taylor added ’Aaron * a very 
personable, charming guy w l“ ) 
lived on the wrong Mile of the 
law and got ineredlhly unlucky 

When a*ked to unreel their 
strange legal saga, the men tin- 
Ish tmntencns tor each other 
Having done the TV show rounds 
after Owen* was treed, Irom 
Good Morning Amrrlco” to 
CBS News, they're well used to 
telling the story 

It begun the day before Moth¬ 
er’s Day 1972. when two men 
armed with a pistol and a shot' 
gun surprised reputed heroin 
dealet stun Bryant and his girl¬ 
friend. Suenette Cook, al (heir 
Hockndge home With Bryant 
was Forrest Brown and hi* 4- 
year-old son 

Alter arguing about whether 
to kill all four, the gunmen let 
Brown and hi* non go, then *hol 
Bryant and Cook to death. 


Ono of tho gunmen was drug 
dealer Glenn Bailey, who years 
later told a reporter hi' arranged 
the killings because Bryant' dl- 
respected me ' Tho other gun 
man. Brown and another witness 
later testified, was Aaron Ow¬ 
ens 

T was very comfortable with 
this rase I had good evidence 
and good witnesses. and 1 had no 
doubt Aaron did It.’’ Taylor said 
Just goes to show you it 
takes a good lawyer to convict a 
guilty man, but it lakes a hell of 
a lawyer to convict an innocent 
man.‘ : 

Proof of legal mistakes 

When he wo* arrested. Owens 
figured tho cops were Just lean 
ing on him because he’d beaten a 
few drug and rohborv rap* be¬ 
fore Ulil been buying flower! 
tor hi* wife and mother at the 
time of the murders, and fell 
sure hod just draw soma light 
sentence to leach him a lesson 
He believed that until a year 
later, when he got two lilc term* 
for first-degree murder 
Reflecting on the <nmttmcing 
Inst week, after double-murder 
or Hobart Alton Harris becalm 
the first California prisoner exc- 
ruled in IS years, Taylor said he 
never would haw asked (or u 
death sentence 

Tn a »y»tcm where you have 
human being* involved, you're 
always going to have mistake? 
he said Tm not gotnR to argue 
lor or against the doath penalty 
on tho whole, hut lei mo just say 
this Aaron 1* living proof that 
legal ml*ltikes can be made 
Owen* first went to Folsom 
prison. then San Quentin. and he 
appealed hU ease all the way to 
the U S. Supremo Court Denied 
ut every level, he thought it 
looked hopeless until the 198U 

f arole hearing where he met 
aylor again 

Owen* was denied purol« that 
day. but a* Taylor drove back to 
hi* plush Oaltlund hill* home be 
couldn't srrub that cplphantc 
moment Irom his mind 
During the fir*i trial, the two 
had exchanged a lew words be¬ 
tween proceedings, hut It had 
been cur*orv at best Owens ne'¬ 
er testified on the stand, afraid 
that evidence showing he had 
once owned a shotgun would 
damn htm 

"Early on, during a recess. 
Aur«n told me casually that he 
hadn’t done tt. but of course I 
thought ho was full of it." Taylor 


said "Ur never had a furious 
moment unlit that parole hear¬ 
ing ’ 

Bv then, hu d already h»it a 
hcllv lull of 13 years a* .i DA* 
prosecutor and wa» scheduled to 
H’!Mgn two day* taler The 
thought that he would leave 
without « clean conscience cut 
him to the quick. 

1 said to my wife whim I got 
home, I don't think that guy did 
tt and Hip said Well, you'd bet¬ 
ter check tt out.' " Taylor said 
So ho did He immediately found 
resistance. 

"The legal system hates to ad¬ 
mit it made a mistake." ho said 
recently with a sigh 

Lowell Jensen, who was then 
Alameda County District Attor¬ 
ney. told him to lay off, saying he 
was Just fectlng sentimental 
about the 35 murder case* he 
had »j aggressively prosecuted 
lor the county Superior Court 
Judge Alan Lindsay, who tried 
the cuse, warned Taylor he was 
being led on. 

Another year's work 


Undaunted. Taylor »Urt*d 
dredging up evidence, and the 
key come a year later when Ow¬ 
ens ro defendant. Bailey - who 
pleaded innocent but admitted 
the killings tn prison - wrote 
him a letter saying he would co¬ 
operate 

Bailey never Implicated Ow¬ 
ens in tho trial, but now figured a 
new investigation might gel him 
a new trial The man who con¬ 
vinced him of that wus Owen*, 
who'll wrangled himself a San 
Quentin cell next to Bailey'* so 
lie could verbally work on him. 

Taylor, by then a private at¬ 
torney got u witness in the gota- 
wuy cur to admit she’d lied to 
protect the real killers. Taylor 
also scared up another witness, 
and got photo* of the true killer. 
It was eerie — Bailey's actual 
sidekick was a dead ringer for 
Owen*. S-foot-8 with the same 
features, right down to mutton- 
chop sideburns That'* why 
Brown, the man who was spared 
at the last minute, had mixed the 
two up 

DA Jensen was finally con¬ 
vinced and sent the ca»« hack to 
Judge Lindsay On March 8. 
1981. he threw out (hr convic¬ 
tions and Owen* walked out a 
free man. Ho had been in county 
tail or state prison since Novem¬ 
ber 1973 


Bailey Is still doing tile in San 
Quentin The other klllet said 
Tuvlor mid the DA * ollltn. iould 
never be prosecuted, because 
when they discredited lheir evi¬ 
dence to Iron Owens they dis¬ 
credited everything relating to 
the second killer 

*T remember to thin day the 
moment John came lu .San Quen¬ 
tin and told me I wus going to be 
a free man,'' Owen* said. Ho 
stared straight-faced at Taylor, 
and a lone tour suueomd from 
one eye. "I Just dropped to my 
knees and criod ’’ 

Taylor, tn turn, said ha ha* no 
regret* over having convicted 
Owens the first Umr 

T was just doing my Job," he 
Mid. "The important thing t» 1 
set tt right later,’* 

Owens' 7B-year-old mother, 
Gladys, and fits eight siblings 
have never forgiven Taylor for 
putting Owen* tn prison, despite 
his later efforts, which include 
defending him against two mi¬ 
nor bum rap* since being frond, 
Taylor'* wile also takes a dim 
view of the two palling around 
together 

"ft * OK." Taylor shrugged 
“They don't understand, but 
we do." Owens added 

While he was behind bars. Ow¬ 
ens’ wife divorced him and his 
two daughter* grew up That, 
plus the toughening that come* 
from living in cement and steel, 
have left their mark 

I still have trouhlc slaving 
with anything for long girl¬ 
friend. job. whatever.' Owens 
said "And when it feels like I'm 
losing it, John can tell. 

"Hr just njivn, ‘DOS| ... me. 
mnn,' and lie keeps me on the 
straight and narrow. And I ro 
sped him because I know his 
roncern is genuine." 

Owens in turn showers unmiti¬ 
gated a (fed ion on hi* buddy. 
When Taylor barely lived 
through a hideous Oakland car 
trash three years ago that cost 
hurt an eyo and left htm with a 
slight speech slur Owen* 
"prayed every day for him ' And 
when Taylor doicrmmodly went 
hack to work a year later, Owens 
urged him on. tolling him to 
hang lough, 

**H was only because John was 
such a caring man that 1 got out 
of prison." Owen* said, voice 
cracking a* Taylor looked away 
with .in embarrassed smile. "I 
owe him my life. 

“I love the man " 






Star prosecutor quits in disillusionment 


By Lane* Williams 
IMM.BM'M-Qrg lQ?q 

Aflor winning two of thff idlighcst 
and mwt-publirixod'-rrtwjnal canes 
of iho year. John Taylor would ap¬ 
pear to bo atUjoRiJrtjf hfcrtareer a* 
an Alameda Cotmly deputv district 
attorney 

Instead Taylor, who tn back-to- 
back trials this year convicted kid¬ 
napper Edward Soward and triple 
murderer Lawrence Patrick Rnlly, 
says that a* far as he * concerned his 
career U at nn end 

Deeply troubled by a legal system 
that ho hay* has little regard lor 
truth and by courts that he claima 
rail to hold criminal/) responsible lor 
their actions. Taylor is quitting his 
jnb with no real plans for what ho 
will do noxL 

Alter 13 year* aa a trial lawyer, 
be says he la convinced that frustra¬ 
tion and emotional burnout are the 
only real payoffs for prosecutors who 
pursue iholr careers In hopes of serv¬ 
ing tho public 

'There is a tremendous amount 
of vloloneo that goon unpunished, ' 
Taylor says, "and that begins to 
work on your own personal sense of 
justice. 

"You cen try to shrug tt off with 
sick Jokes or bv drugging vour mind 
with alcohol, but it builds, and it 
builds, and it builds inside 

"It's a question of how long you 
can do that If your molivo ffor being 
a prosecutor) Is sincerely altruistic 

— how long you can keep hitting 
yourself against a brick wall And 
recently, tho hrtek wall has boon hit¬ 
ting hock," 

Criminal trial work U a hlgh- 
pressurc job, and tho lawyers who 
upend their lives prosecuting felonies 
tend to bo competitive, single-mind¬ 
ed — and. perhaps, thin-sklnnod 
about criticism and setbacks. Cer¬ 
tainly singing the "D A s blue* * — 
complaining about axsertodly obtimo 
trial Judges and unreasonable appeal 
courts — la a venerated practice 
among prosecutors 

Nevcrlhcleas, many prosecutors 
who privately share some of Taylor s 
views say his criticisms transcend 
normal griping They contend that a 
long series of recent appeal court 
decisions — Including reversals of 
the convictions of such local defend¬ 
ants as Symbiont's© Liberation Army 
member Russell Little and Darry 
Ur aeaeke, the Dublin man convicted 
of killing his parents and grandfather 

— la demoralising many lop prosecu¬ 
tors. 

Other lawyers have abruptly quit 
the Alameda County office, tn fact, 
another well-regarded prosecutor. 
Taylor's longtime friend Joanno Par- 
rllll. Is joining him tn prematura re¬ 
tirement. Still, most lawyers cope by 
grousing about "Roae and tho Su¬ 
premos" — tho sardonic sobriquet 
for the present state Supreme Court 

— or seek a transfer away from the 
trial staff, or quietly resign to enter 
private practice 

Taylor a outspoken and abrupt 
manner of departure Is unusual 
but In keeping with his own percep¬ 
tion of himself as office maverick ' 
Since joining the D.A.'s office out of 
Hastings Law School, Taylor. SB, has 
won convictions in more than two 
doron murder cases - including tho 
staggering total of seven In the year 
1973. 

An intense and sometimes unor- 
th«xiox lawyer, he has on occasion 
pushed his conduct to the limits of 
liiwyerly propriety in pursuit of a 
conviction. 

For example, during tho first 
trial of Reilly — who ultimately was 


‘... a tremendous amount of violence 
that goes unpunished' 


convicted of murdering LSD dealer 
Frank Ragusu and tus wife and sister 
- Taylor interrupted one Imgthv do 
funsr motion by etrlaiming. "1 can't 
belicvo wo re doing this; This is a 
Joke!' and rising as If to leave iho 
courtroom. 

During the same trial, hr gavo 
such an unusual closing argument — 
refusing ovon to mention any of the 
evidence in the rase that his oppo¬ 
nent complained of being sand¬ 
bagged " because the prosecutor had 
given him nothing to rebut 

Likewise, Taylor* withering 
cross-examination ni deiunxo wit¬ 
nesses in thu trial of Howard led tho 
tuyere**! ully seek a 
inds of "prasecu- 


defendant 
new trial op'the/gi 
torlul nn* 


that sonio of his 
impetuosity - If not his 
other tncws probuby reflects his 
frifetratkob with what hr calls "this 
so-dflllefVjustice system " 

WJSHtwe of what he character!res 
ns Increasingly strict appellate rul¬ 
ings on evidentiary Issues - espe¬ 
cially regarding how police can con¬ 
duct themselves in starching the per¬ 
son and property of suspected 
criminals — ho says that Juror* often 
get only a selective amt artificial 
vlow of tho events surrounding a 
crime. 

"We no longer even eomo clow in 
trial to ascertaining the truth," hr 
say*. And Isn't th-jt what we ought 
to bo doing ' Shouldn't we be?" 

Taylor asserts that tor many law¬ 
yers and Judge* trial work Is nothing 
moro than a legal "game ‘ that Is 
played within a moral framework 
that ho believea Is skewed. 

"You will find a tone of morality 
creeps into the voices of these people 
when they talk about a search and 
acisitro question." he says 

It'* 'The stupid police officer, do 
you know what ho did. blah blah 
nlnh.' 

Often 1 find myself thinking 
something like this; Hey. wall a min¬ 
ute A Bt-year-old woman was raped. 
That ought to be what prople are 
thinking about - the morality of the 
crime That * the only moral 
judgment that should be U>xrrtlswl) 
here " 

Not surprisingly. Taylor blames 
judge; - both at the trial and tho 
appeal court levol - for much of the 
problem Unlike many of ihv ty»- 
tem s critics, ho refuses to phrase his 
criticism In pollUcul terms 

Bui he charges that many judge-* 
— and the political leaders - who 
put thorn on Iho bench are Imbued 
with a permissive personal philoso¬ 
phy that makes them unable to bold 
guilty defendants responsible for 
their criminal net.*. 

Ho perceives this permusivo atti¬ 
tude in everything from Supremo 
Court decisions to sentencing hear¬ 
ings for such crimes as non-fatnl 
shootings. 

While 10 years ago a defendant 
convicted of such - crime almost 
automatically went to prison, ho as¬ 
sorts that today tt is up to the prose¬ 
cutor In such case* to muster "lrg.il 
and moral arguments" to convince 
judges not to routinely grant proba 
lion. 

Ho says he Is convinced that ordi¬ 
nary citisuns sliare his views but lack 
his sense of the urgency of the prob¬ 
lem. 


For that he faults news reporters 
for axsertodly avoiding thorough ru- 
porllng on tho criminal justice sys¬ 
tem in favor of splashy spot cover¬ 
age of i-rnutlonal trials 

Rut coming back to his own short¬ 
comings, Taylor says that once his 
attitudes on tho system began to 
crystallie. hr became increasingly 
unable to tako tho emotional heating 
involved in trying cases 

He My* he became especially ag- 
Itaiod in iho trial of Howard Despite 
ryawitixrss testimony and physical 
evidence that linked him to iho 
crime, tho prominent Castro Valiev 


resident stoutly maintained his in¬ 
nocence, and his Iricnd*. and neigh¬ 
bor* parked the courtroom each day 
to give him encouragement. 

In mid-trial, the defendant filed a 
1)3 million legal claim against Tav- 
lor for alleged civil right* violations 
alemmlng from hie arrest. 

Taylor bulled hi* wav through tho 
coae. but the night tho guilty verdict 
rume in he went out and drank too 
much 

"The morning after tho Seward 
verdict, 1 woke up and started 
crying 1 cried for about five min¬ 
utes trying to pinpoint what I wa> 
crying about 

"I ihlnk it was • I’m really upset 
by Ute fact that a great segment of 
the community out there fin Castro 
Valley) thinks Ed Snwurd was tnno- 
cent. I felt sorry for his family, and 
for Ed Seward himself. 





An innocent man’s victory 


By Del Lane 

Tribune Staff Writer 


L 


A former Alameda County prosecutor has 
won the freedom of the man he successfully 
tried for fmmte^in 1973. 

Johnfrayior >ow an attorney in private 
practiceyit Lake Tahoe, was told in 1979 bv a 

PO- nf Af A f _ , ■ 


1 r J -- tuiu in oy a 

co-defendant of Aaron Lee Owens, that Owens, 
3*, was wrongfully convicted of helping mur¬ 
der two people in what appeared to be a 
grudge over drug transactions. 

The co-defendant. Glenn Bailev, gave Tay- 
lor this information during a pa'role hearing 
and followed up with a letter last year to the 
Alameda County district attorney’s office 
Bailey later supplied Taylor With the name 
ot his actual accomplice and the names of 

^"*t actual suspect, to the h7n 


several other people who. he said, knew the 
identity of that man. 

Taylor was redeputized, assigned an investi- 
tor and reopened the case. 

On Wednesday. Don Whyte, an Alameda 
ounty deputy district attorney, appeared be- 
iore the state Board of Prison Terms at San 
Quentin, told the board of the circumstances 
and asked that the case be returned to the 
original trial court for further consideration. 

T understand that a letter has been sent 
returning jurisdiction to Alameda County Supe- 
■ ioi Court. Whyte said Wednesday night. 
When that arrives, Pwiil askAthe Aheriff to 
remove Owens from SaiKQuentiii'and take him 
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before t.he\origiiiul trial judge. 
Alan LimlsaV” j\ j 

At that ppint/WfWii said, he 
will recomm<Wi th\j? the jury 
verdict be vacated and move 
that the charges be dismissed. 

I expect Owens to be free at 
the very latest by early next 
week/’ he said. 

In his report to the prison 
terms board, Taylor said Owens 
was the victim of ‘'several incre¬ 
dibly coincidental occurances.” 

Among those, said Whyte, is 
the fact that police identification 
photos show a remarkable physi¬ 
cal resemblance between Owens 
and the actual suspect, to the 
extent that “they could be twin 
brothers, almost.'* 

Because of that resemblance, 
Whyte said, Owens was positive¬ 
ly identified as one of the killers 
by a witness who “simply made 
an honest mistake.” 

The other coincidences, Whyte 
said, were contained in “a lot of 
small bits of circumstantial evi¬ 
dence.” 

He said Owens’ case was fur¬ 
ther damaged by the fact that he 
did not testify in his ow ? n behalf 
at his trial, “which is unusual for 
an innocent man.” But, Whyte 
said, Owens made that choice be¬ 
cause he had once been convict¬ 
ed of possessing a sawed-off 


>jr/<frgun the same kind oi 
weapon used to kill one of the 
victims. f 

The victims were Marie Col¬ 
lins, 24, and Stanford Bryant 42 

shot t0 deaUl «*> May 
lj, 1972, in an apartment in Oak¬ 
land s Rockridge district. 

Owens was sentenced to life 
and Bailey sentenced to two life 
terms. 

Whyte termed Owens’ convic¬ 
tion a “one-in-a-million shot - I 
never expect to see it happen 
again.” 

And Taylor's of involvement in 
reopening the case, Whyte said, 

A situation like this has never 
happened. At the time, Taylor 
had some misgivings about‘the 
case, nothing he could really put 
Ins finger on. After Bailey talked 
to him, he acted through a sense 
of moral responsibility.” 

As for Bailey’s true accom¬ 
plice. Whyte said, “We have the 
name of an individual, but the 
state of the evidence in the case 
is such that we will probablv 
never be able to proceed against" 
him.” 

Of Owens, Whyte said, “He has 
a remarkable attitude. He just 
accepted conviction for a crime 
he didn’t commit as the way life 
is. I couldn’t do that. I don’t 
know why he didn’t go crazy dur-' 
mg all those years in prison.” 


Prosecutor’js story 


How innocent man was freed 


By Lance Williams 

Tribun# Staff Writer 


, , MB 10 1981 

,n January 1980, in a small room at San 
Quentin 1 rison, a convicted murderer looked into 
the eyes of the prosecutor who put him behind 
bars — and each man learned a startling /truth 
about the other. 

Convict Aaron Owens, who stoutly mai 
tamed he was innocent of two Oakland' ki 
eight years before, realized that his prose 
believed him guilty of the crimes - and ha u 
as Owens firmly believed, railroaded him on 
murder rap to punish him for dealing drugs. 

Alameda County Deputy District Attorney 



■ Ioil ii\yay 1Qr^ sudden insight into Owens was 
equally astounding — and far more troubling. 

Something in Owens’ look convinced the 
bearded lawyer that Owens was sincere in his 
protestation of innocence and that Taylor — with 
absolute certitude, honorable intention, and all his 
skill as a trial lawyer — had convinced a jury to 
inytct the wrong nnm. 

On Monday, in his, first interview since Ow¬ 
ens was released from prison Friday, Taylor told 
the Oakland Tribune/Eastbay TODAY of his year¬ 
long investigation to confinfn tWe gut feeling that 
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he had at San Quentin that day and to convince 
authorities that Owth^vas innocent. 

Tavlor. who is now in private practice at 
Tahoe City, said an innocent man. not the ’’tree- 
floating anxiety" that sometimes afflicts ex-pros* 
editors when they look back on iheir careers 
bringing criminals to justice motivated him in his 
campaign to free Owens. 

Taylor believes that Owens was the victim or 
incredible coincidence, of the flaws inherent in 
the American system of adversary legal proceed¬ 
ings and of his own refusal to cooperate with 
police. 

None «»f that. Taylor said, was his fault. 
Taylor said he battled to exonerate Owens for one 
reason only — to correct an honest, if enormous, 
mistake. 

On Mav 13, 1972. reputed heroin dealer Stan 
Bryant and his girlfriend. Suenettc Cook, were 
accosted at gunpoint by a man with a pistol and a 
man with a shotgun at a house at 333 Florence 
Ave. With Bryant was a man named Forrest 
Brown and his four-year-old son. 

The gunmen discussed killing ail four people, 
but finally decided to let Brown and the boy 
leave. Shortly after that. Brv.inl and Cook were 
shot to death. 


UHUAmm i i . 

Bailey was at a liquor store and Owens at a 
flower shop at the time of the crime — ho 
considered phony. 

lie considered equally implausible the de¬ 
fense claims that Bailey and Owens had never 
met and that Bailey had phoned Owens' house 
because he was trying to contact a girlfriend of 
Owens' sister whom he had met at a party 

Neither defendant took the stand to protest 
his innocence The jury, at Taylor's urging, found 
both men guilty of first-degree murder. 

After the convictions were upheld on appeal. 
Taylor forgot about the case until January 198U. 
when he was preparing to quit the district attor¬ 
ney’s office and move to Lake Tahoe. Owens had 
come up for his first parole hearing — and Taylor 
made it u practice to attend such hearings for 
defendants he had convicted in hopes of getting 
the chance to "sit and chat" with them about 
their crimes without worrying about violating 
their constitutional rights 

"I can sit down with a guy and say. 'I know 
you did it, and I proved a whole lot of things, but 
there are a whole lot of loose ends 1 want to know 
ubout.'" he said. 

"So Aaron and I are sitting there talking, and 
he basically said. 'Of course vou know l didn’t do 
this.' 


Police located Brown and he agreed to aid 
them in their search for the killers. The identity 
of the man with the pistol was easy to establish 
— Brown identified him as reputed drug dealer 
Glenn Bailey, a man Brown had known for years, 
and who had had several run-ins with Bryant. 

Other evidence was quickly obtained to con¬ 
firm Bailey's part in the slayings, but police hud 
few clues about the identity of the man with the 
shotgun, whom Brown had never soon before 

Police began assembling photos of people 
with connections to Bailey. By checking a phone 
log at a motel where Bailey had lived, they fuund 
that Bailey had telephoned the Richmond home of 
Aaron Owens shortly after the killings. 

They showed the photo of Owens — also an 
alleged drug dealer — to Brown, who promptly 
identified Owens as the man with Hit* shotgun 
Brown had only two reservations — tin man with 
the shotgun had a lighter complexion than Owens, 
and multonchop sideburns. Brown, however, stuek 
by his identification of Owens as the other gun¬ 
man right through the trial. 

Five months after the killings. Owens was 
arrested Like Bailey, lie said he had nothing to do 
with the crimes and didn’t even know his alleged 
accomplice. 

The trial of Bailey and Owens was only one 
of the seven murder eases that Tavlor prosecuted 
in 1973. 

Taylor said that, as in all his cases, he exam¬ 
ined the evidence the police hud accumulated and 
tried to entertain "every possible doubt" about 
the guilt of the defendants. Taylor said he rou¬ 
tinely went through this process in part to ensure 
lie was not prosecuting innix*ent people and also 
to anticipate what defense he might encounter. 

By the time he went to trial, Taylor was 
totally convinced of the guilt of both Bailey and 
Owens. Their alibi defenses — witnesses said 


And 1 said. 'Adron. San Quentin is chock full 
of guvs who iciaim they) didn’t do what they're 
here for. Don't waste your time with me tell it 
to them.’ 

“And he said. Wail a minute. 1 thought you 
always knew I was innocent... but that I d done 
so many other things you used this as a conve¬ 
nient way to gel me off the street.' 

"So 1 gave hun a five-minute spiel about how 
the system can't work that way and how I would 
never be innvolved in an ends-justified-the-means 
prosecution no matter how bad he was, and as t 
was talking 1 watched his eyes. 

"And I saw what is called in psychology the 
’Ah hah" expression. I saw him go, 'Christ, this 
guy really thinks 1 did it.*" 

At that moment, according to Taylor. Owens 
began heatedly asserting ms innocence — and 
claimed for the first time (lie had known since 
shortly after ttis arrest the identity of Bailey’s 
real accomplice. \ ) 

Owens claimed that'he knew Bailey only 
because a jail trustee had introduced them after 
their arrest. Owens said he has refused to testify 
only because lie had used a sawed-off shotgun in 
olher crimes - and he feared that Taylor would 
use that information to convince the jurv of his 
part in the killings. 

Besides, Owens said, he had considered the 
whole proceeding u "joke" — and never for a mo- 
men! expected to be found guilty. 

But despite the shock ol his conviction, Ow 
ens said he never asked Bailey to intercede on his 
behalf - even during the two years when the 
men had adjoining cells at San Quentin. 

"There was no vehicle of communication be¬ 
tween these two guys," Taylor said. "Aaron's life 
was on the line, but he never says to Bailey, 'It's 
ridiculous for you to say you didn’t do it. and you 
must have done it with somebody else — conic 



Aaron Owens, freed alter eight years in prison. 


on. help me out.* 

"They're neighbors < in prison) When they get 
up in the morning, they look iacb other in tiu eye. 
And Auron never says. 'Can’t >uu get me out of 
this?’ because oi the code of the people who grow 
up in a criminal environment." 

Taylor said he told Owens lie would investi¬ 
gate his claim only if he was given the name of 
the real killer. Owens refused, and Taylor left. 

But six months later, after further interviews 
with both Owens and Builcv who also asserted 
that he was guilty but Owens was innocent ~ 
Taylor learned the name. 

Despite his increasing belief in Owens innoc¬ 
ence, Taylor said lie still had his doubts and 
expected the convicts to give him the name oi 
"somebody who was either dead or already doing 
time for ubout three murders " 

Instead, the name matched was that ol an 
Oakland drug dealer who was a dead ringer lor 
Owens — except that he had a lighter complex¬ 
ion. and in 1972 wore muttonehnp sideburns 
At that point, Taylor said, he cairn back to 
Oakland and told District Attorney Lowell Jensen 
he was now convinced Owens was innocent. 

I tell this story." he satd. "and everybody 
going, 'iih-huh, here’s a guy who for whatever 
reason has gone on a guilt trip over one of his 
prosecutions that to him may represent all ot his 
prosecutions. So I'll listen »o him very patiently, 
but I'm not prepared to believe him " 

Nevertheless, Jensen agreed to pay Taylor's 

expenses to rednvestigate < »si and 

signed veteran Inspector Don McWilliams to as 
sist him. McWilliams initially was skeptical about 
the whole project — but as the men traveled 
from Seattle and to Los Angeles in track down 
witnesses. McWilliams too became convinced of 
Owens innocence. 

"The only other possibility was that -Owens 
and Batlcvj got together and cooked this up." 
Taylor said. I'm aware ol no communication 



John Taylor prosecuted wrong man. 


t*otween them and the witnesses we interviewed 
Some ot them had changed their names, changed 
their identities, changed their lives." 

Finally, early this year. Taylor and McWil¬ 
liams told both Jensen and Superior Court Judge 
Alan Lindsay that Owens should be set free. Tay¬ 
lor sold the record of Bailey’s phone call to 
Owens’ house. Owens' resemblance to the killer, 
and his refusal to tell police the identity of the 
guilty party made his arrest almost inevitable. 

But In* believes that Owens might never have 
been convicted it criminal trials wore less of a 
"legal game" and more a proceeding for ascer¬ 
taining the truth. 

For example, he said, present Jaw requires 
prosecutors to provide defendants virtually ail ot 
the evidence they have accumulated before trial 
- but does not require the defendant to advise 
the prosecutor of his list of witnesses and line, of 
defense. 

This benefits a guilty defendant. Taylor 
claims, because it gives him ample opportunity to 
construct a phony alibi. But in the ease of Owens, 
Taylor claimed, it may have guaranteed Ins pros¬ 
ecution because police never had the opportunity 
to investigate his story. 

It Tavlor feels no pangs o| conscience about 
Ins part m putting Owens in prison, ho is also 
philosophical about the fact ih.it the man he says 
is the real killer wag never punished 

"I know him in be a person who is not a 
danger to you and me," he said. "He's a danger In 
a dope dealer, to .somebody who lives in that 
world 

"1 don't think it's a great idea to Have people 
who have taken a human life, out walking around, 
but our legislature and the judiciary and the 
penal system we have tend to tula it pretty 
lightly . 

"Besnl* s I learned a long time ago you can’t 
right every wrong " 




